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flepeBOfl Ha pyCCKMM H 3 blK h oc| 3 opMJieHne 


2016 

M. TennoHe, 

" 1 /lcTMHa cflenaeT Bac CBo6oflHbiMH 


The Dark Day. 


MpaHHbm fleHb 


'Twas on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, 

The twilight of the gods. 


O KOTopoti paccKa3biBaK>T earn HopnaHfla 


Oto 6bm MawcK m fleHb mhoto neT Ha3afl 
B Tbicana ceMbcoT BocbMHflecaTOM rofly 


Bo Bpeivm CBexecTH 3eMJin, b norifleHb, 
flpi/iLuen yxac Beni/iKOM TbMbi, KaK HOHb 


B pacflBeT BeceHHen >kh3hh 


CyMepKH 6oroB. 


- John G. Whittier 
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B MCTopMM rpacfDCTBa ScceKC MMeeTcs, no KpaMHeM Mepe, Tpin MpaHHbix aha, ecjiM Mbi 
bkjiiohmm ctofla "wenTbiM" fleHb 6 ceHTs6ps 1881 rofla. llepBbiM fleHb 6bm 2-ro OKTs6ps 
1716 rofla, h btopom - 19-ro Mas 1780 rofla {53/1}. 

There are at least three days in the period of Essex county history that are denominated dark days if we include the "yel¬ 
low day" of September 6, 1881. The first was October 21, 1716, and the second May 19, 1780. 

Bo Bcex cjiyHasx B03flyx 6 bm HanormeH 3anaxoM flbiMa, hto CBMfleTenbCTBOBano o 
6 ojibi±iMX no>Kapax. Be3 comhohms, sto m 6 bmo npMHMHOM rycTbix o 6 naKOB, KOTopbie oxy- 
TbiBariM 3 tot paMOH b Te BpeMeHa. Bo Bcex Tpex cnyHasx 3eMJis 6 bma o 6 Ha>xeHHOM, m 6 y- 
LueBariH necHbie ncoxapbi. HaM 6 onee MpaHHbiM M3 TeMHbix flHen 6 bm tot, xoTopbiM Ha 6 ruo- 
flancs b 1780 rofly; oh npon30Luen bo BpeMS aKTHBHoro 3acerieHMS TeppnTopnn ceBepHOM 
H CeBepO-BOCTOHHOM HaCTM HOBOM AhHIHM. BHe BCSKHX COMHeHMM, flbIM nOSBHJICS H3-3a 
o 6 i±inpHbix no>KapoB, npoM3BefleHHbix nepecejieHflaMM flris OHMtfleHHS cbomx 3eMenb h 
noflroTOBKH hx flfis B03fleribiBaHHs. Ohm Bbi 6 MpariM 3eMJiio, KOTopyto Haflo 6 bmo OHMCTMTb, 
3 mmom Haflpy 6 ariM CTBO/ibi flepeBbeB Ha ypoBHe rpyflM. Korfla Bee flepeBbs 6 biJiM Haflpe3a- 
Hbi, Torfla BariMJiocb oflHO M3 flepeBbeB, npnneM, tbkmm o6pa30M, hto oho naflario Ha 
CTOstflMe psflOM flepeBbs, m BariMJia mx Ha cneflyioiflMe, KOTopbie TO>Ke naflariM. TaKMM 06 - 
pa30M, BbicoKMe MHoroBexoBbie flepeBbs c myMHbiM rpoxoTOM naflariM Ha npoTS>xeHMM 
Bcero TpaKTa m, nepe3 HecxoribKO MMHyT, nosBJisjiMCb orpoMHbie xyHM ropioHero MaTepnajia 
no copok cjoyTOB b flJiMHy, noKpbiBaBtiJMe MHorne axpbi 3eMJiM. riocne TasHMS CHera, cmojim- 
CTbie cynbs k Hanany Mas Bbicbixa/iM. 3aTeM, nofl orpoMHbie rpyflbi flepeBbeB noflxnaflbi- 
Bascs oroHb, m b TeneHMe HeflesM mjim 6 osee, 6 ojibtiJMe KOCTpbi npoflos>KajiM noTpe 6 ssTb 
6 peBHa m nHM, noose Hero, Ha 3eMse, CMemaHHOM c nensoM, Bbica>KMBasMCb ceMeHa xyxy- 
py3bi m flpyrnx 3epHOBbix xysbTyp {53/1}. 

New England was being pushed with vigor. The smoke no doubt came from the great fires made by the settlers in 
clearing their land for cultivation. They selected the ground to be cleared, and in the winter cut the trees half way through 
the trunks, breast high. When all had been so cut, one tree was felled at some adjacent point, against the trees standing 
near, causing them to also fall. By this means the whole tract of great primeval trees, with a grand and terrific crash, be¬ 
came, in a few minutes, a huge pile of combustibles forty feet in height and covering acres of ground. The snow melted 
and the resinous boughs became dry early in May. Then fire was placed under the immense pile, and for a week or more 
the great bonfire continued to consume the logs and stumps, amid which in the soil mixed with the ashes, the corn and 
other crops were subsequently planted. 
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TeMHbiM ,qeHb 21 0KTfi6ps 1716 ro,qa, Hana/ic h b BOCKpeceHbe, Mew,qy oflMHHaflpaTbio 
yipa h {53/1} flBeHaflpaTbio nacoB nononyqHM, «or,qa 6onbLUMHCTBO moflei/i nocemariM 
pennrno3Hbie cny>t<6bi. HannHaa c oflMHHaflpaTM nacoB onepTaHMS npeflMeTOB ciann Ma- 
nopa3JlMMMMbl, M HMKTO He MOr BHfleTb, HT06bl npOHHTaTb CJIOBa B KHHTe ncaJIMOB. Cbh- 
LMeHHMKH OTnycTMJiM >KHByLnnx He,qaneKO Ji(o,qeM no flOMaM co CBenaMM, a flpyme cenM h 
CTariM >KflaTb, Kor,qa ohhctmtcs He6o, hjih Kor,qa npon30M,qeT npmijecTBHe rocnoflHe. Me- 
pe3 nonnaca TOMmeribHoro owMflaHMfl MeflJieHHO nosBHnc?) CBeT, h WM3Hb BepHynacb b 
o6bNHoe pycno {53/2}. 


The dark day of October 21, 1716, occurred on Sunday, between eleven and {53/1} twelve o'clock in the forenoon 
when most of the people were attending religious services. At about eleven the outlines of objects could not be seen 
distinctly, and no one could see to read a word in the psalm book. Some ministers sent to the houses of the people that 
lived near for candles, others sat down and waited for the sky to clear, or the coming of the Lord to be announced. After 
a half hour of anxious suspense, light slowly returned, and the customary life went on. 

White, 1911: 306 

B rmTHMuy, 19 Man 1780 rofla, BOMfleT b ncTopnto KaK "MpaHHbiM fleHb". flcHbiM yipoM 
B30in.no cormpe, ho BCKope oho CKpbinocb 3a TynaiviH, KOTopbie onycKanncb Bee Hnx<e h 
HM>Ke. 3th MpaHHbie m 3noBemne TyHH BpeMeHaMH npope3biBann BcnbiuiKM MonHHM; npo- 
KaTHncn rpoM, m nouien He6onbmoM flo>Kflb. K fleBHTH HacaM yTpa TyHH nopeflenw m npw- 
HnnH 6p0H30B0->KenTblM, HHH MeflHbIM OTTeHOK, TaK HTO 3eMnH, CKanbl, flepeBbH, 3flaHHH, 
BOfla h nioflH - Bee Ka3anocb coBepuieHHO H3MeHHBUJHMCfi b stom Heo6bNHOM t3mhct- 
BeHHOM CBeTe. CnycTn HecKonbKO MHHyT orpoMHan nepHan Tyna 3aBonoKna Bee He6o, 3a 
MCKntoMeHHeM y3KOM nonocbi Ha ropn30HTe, h cflenanocb TaK TeMHO, KaK sto o6biKHOBeH- 
ho 6biBaeT neTOM b fleBHTb nacoB Benepa. HeKOTopbie >KeHLHMHbi b ropofle 1/lncBHH (Ips¬ 
wich) c yTpa 6binn 3aHHTbi nneTeHMeM, ho no Mepe HacTynneHMn TeMHOTbi, 6binn Bbmy>K- 
fleHbi OTKa3aTbcn ot CBoero Tpyfla {53/2}. 


Friday, May 19, 1780, will go down in history as "the dark day". In the morning the sun rose clear, but was 
soon overcast. The clouds became lowery, and from them, black and ominous, as they soon appeared, 
lightning flashed, thunder rolled and a little rain fell. Towards nine o'clock, the clouds became thinner, and 
assumed a brassy or coppery appearance, and earth, rocks, trees, buildings, water and persons were 
changed by this strange unearthly light. A few minutes later a heavy black cloud spread over the entire sky 
except a narrow rim at the horizon, and it was as dark as it usually is at nine o'clock on a summer evening. 
Some ladies in Ipswich were busy weaving that morning, and at this stage of the darkness were compelled to 
relinquish their labor {53/2}. 

White, 1911: 306-307 

y>Kac, BOJiHeHMe h KaKOM-TO 6naroroBeMHbiM TpeneT nocTeneHHO OBJiafleBariH nioflbMM. 
>KeHLHHHbi CTOfuiM y flBepeM cbohx wm/ihlh h MOJiHa BrriHflbiBajiMCb b TeMHOTy; My>KHHHbi 
B03Bpautarincb c noneBbix pa6oT; [uiothhkh CKJiaflbiBariH cbom HHCTpyMeHTbi; Ky3Hepbi 
noKHflajiM Ky3HMi4bi; ToproBpbi 3aKpbiBann JiaBKH. 1/13 ljjkoji OTnycTHJiH aomom flpo>KautMX 
ot CTpaxa fleTew. riyTHHKH ocTaHaBJiHBajiMCb Ha 6nn>KaMUJHx cjDepMepcKHX flBopax. Y 
Bcex Ha 6neflHbix, flpo>KautMX ycTax h b cepflpe 6bm oamh m tot we Bonpoc: "Mto 6yfleT?" 
Ka3ajiocb, hto HecribixaHHOM CMJibi yparaH co6npaeTca pa3pa3MTbCfi Hafl CTpaHoi/i, hto 
HacTari KOHep BceMy {53/2}. 

Fear, anxiety and awe gradually filled the minds of the people. Women stood at the door looking out upon 
the dark landscape; men returned from their labor in the fields; the carpenter left his tools, the blacksmith his 
forge, the tradesman his counter. Schools were dismissed, and tremblingly the children fled homeward. 
Travellers put up at the nearest farmhouse. "What is coming?" queried every lip and heart. It seemed as if a 
hurricane was about to dash across the land, or as if it was the day of the consummation of all things {53/2}. 


TeMHO-CHHMM pBeTOM BbifleneH TeKCT, KOTopbm HaneHaiaH b KHHre BenMKaa Bopb 6 a [White, 1911 : 306 -]. 
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White, 1911: 307 

3a>xmMCb cbghm, m oroHb b KaMMHG ropen TaK >Ke npKO, KaK m b ocghhioio 6e3JiyHHyio 
HOMb. B XaBepxune ( Haverhill ) 6bmo hgbo3mo>kho pa3JiMHMTb HonoBGKa ywe Ha paccTOH- 
hhh 100 MeTpoB, a b KOMHaie, fla>Ke c Tpeivm 6onbiunMH okh3mh, 6bmo hgbo3mo>kho pa3- 
jiMMHTb flpyr flpyra {53/2-54/1}. 


Candles were used, and hearth-fires shone as brightly as on a moonless evening in autumn. At Haverhill, 
a person twenty rods away could not be seen, and one person could not be distinguished from another in a 
room having three large windows {53/2-54/1}. 

White, 1911: 307 


Kypbi yca>KMBajiMCb Ha HacGCT h 3acbinann, ckot npMWMMancfi k orpaflo nacr6nLH h >xa- 
jio6ho MbNan, JwytiJKM KBaKariM, nTHpbi noriM cbom bghgphmg iigchm, m Bctofly JiGTariM jig- 
TyHHG MbILiJH. Ho JHOflM-TO 3HaJ1M, HTO flO HaCTynJIGHMH HOHM 6blJ10 GLi^G flaJIGKO {54/1}. 


Fowls retired to their roosts and went to sleep, cattle gathered at the pasture bars and lowed, frogs 
peeped, birds sang their evening songs and bats flew about. But the human knew that night had not come 
{1899:54/1}. 

White, 1888: 308 

"MyXdHHHbl MOJIHJlHCb, >K6HlHMHbl pblflaJIM, BCG npMCJiyUJMBaJlMCb, 

Mio6bi ycjibiLuaib Tpy6HbiM mac M3 o6naKOB 
Mgphog hg6o, m y>KacHbiM jihk XpMCTa 
Mo>K 6T BbirJIHHyTb H3-3a o6naKOB, HG KaK OH BbimHflGFI 
J"lK)6HlHMM TOCTb B BHCjDaHMM, HO cypoBbiM, 

KaK CnpaBGflJiMBOCTb m HoyMoriMMbiM 3aKOH" {54/1}. 



"Men prayed and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law" {54/1}. 

B HGKOTopbix MGCTax, B036y>KflGHHbiG JiioflH 6GrariM no yjiHpaM c kphkom: "CydHbiu 
deHb 6jiu30k\" JlioflM npocMJiM flpyr y flpyra npoinGHHH 3a o6nflbi, HaHGCGHHbiG mm. flpymo 
MOJIMJlMCb B nopBblM M nOCJIGflHMM pa3. HoCKOJIbKO MOpHKOB, C 6paBaflOM, LLiyMHO XOflMTIM 
no yjiMpaM CanoMa, m KpMHariM >KGHtnMHaM, KOTopbio 6biJiM Ha yriMpo: "Tenepb ebi Mowe- 
me ocmaeumb/cHfimb eamu rolls u ebicoKue LuanKu" {54/1}. 


In some places, excited persons ran about the streets shouting, "The day of judgment is at hand!" People asked for¬ 
giveness of each other for wrongs done to them. Others prayed for the first and last time. A number of sailors, with bra¬ 
vado, went noisily along the streets in Salem, crying out to the ladies they met, "Now you may off your rolls and high 

caps" {54/1}. _ 

White, 1911: 307 

"floKTop HacjjaHaMH Bmttgmkgp, nacTop popKBM KymoM b CariGMG, npoBOflMJi 6orocny- 
>K6HM6 M CKa3aJ1 B nponOBGflM, HTO GTO MpaK MMGGT CBGpXtGCTGCTBGHHOG np0MCX0>Kfl6HM6 
ripOXOflMJIM 6orOCJiy>KGHMfl M B flpyrMX MGCTax. B MMnpOBM3MpOBaHHblX nponOBGflHX H6- 
M3MGHHO rOBOpMJIM O TGX TGKCT3X CbRIUGHHOTO riMCaHMH, KOTOpbIG HK06bl yKa3blBaJ1M Ha 
GTO C06blTMG. Ha6o>KHblG OTLtbl C06MpaJlMCb C CGMbHMM B CBOMX flOMaX M npOBOflMTIM MO- 
HMTBGHHblG C06paHMfl; M B TGHGHMG HGCKOJlbKMX HaCOB XpMCTM3H6 6blJ1M no6y>KflaGMbl K 
aKTMBHOM flGHTGJIbHOCTM, a HG MCnOBGflytOlUMG MCKpGHHG CTpGMMJICfl K CnaCGHMIO, OWMflafl 
"Mto ycjibiiiiaT rpoM mGBa Bora 
m rpoMKMM 3ByK Tpy6bi M3 o6jiaKa" {54/1}. 


Rod - Mepa .qni/iHbi, paBHaa npmviepHO 5 MeipaM, 20 rods ~ npmviepHO 100 m, win 330 cfcyTOB (MT). 
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Dr. Nathaniel Whittaker, pastor of the Tabernacle church in Salem, held religious services in the meeting house, and 
preached a sermon in which he maintained that the darkness was supernatural. Congregations came together in many 
other places. The texts for the extemporaneous sermons were invariably those that seemed to indicate that the darkness 
was consonant with scriptural prophecy. Devout fathers gathered their families around them in their homes and con¬ 
ducted religious services; and for a few hours Christians were stirred to activity, and non-professors earnestly sought for 
salvation, expecting 

"To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud" {54/1}. 



Oco6eHHO TeMHO 6bino b flBeHaflpaTOM nacy ahs. Bo btopom nonoBMHe ahs CTano 
CBeTJiee, MeflHbiM ottghok yTpem-iero CBeTa nosBHJics nepefl caMbiM 3aK3TOM coriHija. 
rioTOM BepHyriMCb Tynn, m BeMep 6bm caMbiM TeMHbiM, iokhm ero Kor.qa-.nM6o BMqenM >km- 
Tent4 Hobom Ahhimm, xots, nosBMBLuascn b qeBSTb Benepa nyHa, 6bina nonHOM. 3a HOMb 
MpaK m CTpax npotunn, m Bee cojiHpe HOBoro qHfi 6bmo npMBeTCTByeMO, xax HMKorqa 
paHbtue {54/1-2}. 

The darkness was most intense shortly after eleven- o'clock. The afternoon was somewhat lighter, the brassy ap¬ 
pearance of the morning returning just before sun set. The clouds then returned, and the evening was the darkest, 
probably, that the people of New England have ever experienced, though the moon was full and rose at nine. With the 
night the gloom and fear passed, and the sunlight of another day was never more welcomed {54/1-2}. 

XoTfl TeMHOTa pacnpocTpaHflnacb Ha peHTparibHOM nacTM Hobom Ahitimm, ee HaM- 
6onbiuafi rmoTHOCTb 6bma OTMeneHa b rpacjDCTBe ScceKc; BepoHTHO, sto 6 bm peHTp Mac- 
cbi o6naKOB, KOTopbie yflep>KMBaTiM flbiM CTonb Heo6bNHbiM cnoco6oM {54/2}. 

Though the darkness extended over the central portions of New England, it was most dense in Essex county, this be¬ 
ing the centre, probably, of the mass of clouds that retained the smoke in so uncommon a manner {54}. 


CpeflM 3tmx TeKCTOB 6buin Me. 13:10; He3. 32:7-8; Hoi/mb 2:31; Mcjj. 24: 29-30; OTKp. 6:12. Such texts as 
these were used: Is. xiii: 10; Ezek. xxxii: 7, 8; Joel, ii: 31; Math, xxiv: 29, 30; Rev. vi: 12. 
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THE DARK DAY. 

’Twas on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, 

The twilight of the gods. 

—John G. Whittier. 


DARK DAYS. 

There are at least three days in the period 
of Essex county history that are denom¬ 
inated dark days if we include the “ yel¬ 
low day” of September 6, r88x. The 
first was October 21, 1716, and the 
second May 19, 1780. 

On each of these days the smell of 
smoke pervaded the air, indicating large 
fires. This was, without doubt, the cause 
of the thick clouds that enveloped this 
region at those times. At the time of 
these several occurrences the ground was 
bare, and forest fires were raging. The most 
notable of the dark days, that of 1780, 
occurred at a time when the settlement 
of northern and northeastern New Eng¬ 
land was being pushed with vigor. The 
smoke no doubt came from the great fires 
made by the settlers in clearing their land 
for cultivation. They selected the ground 
to be cleared, and in the winter cut the 
trees half way through the trunks, breast 
high. When all had been so cut, one 
tree was felled at some adjacent point, 
against the trees standing near, causing 
them to also fall. By this means the 
whole tract of great primeval trees, with 
a grand and terrific crash, became, in a 
few minutes, a huge pile of combustibles 
forty feet in height and covering acres of 
ground. The snow melted and the res¬ 
inous boughs became dry early in May. 
Then fire was placed under the immense 
pile, and for a week or more the great 
bonfire continued to consume the logs 
and stumps, amid which in the soil mixed 
with the ashes, the corn and other crops 
were subsequently planted. 

The dark day of October 21, 1716, 
occurred on Sunday, between eleven and 


twelve o’clock in the forenoon when most 
of the people were attending religious ser¬ 
vices. At about eleven the outlines of 
objects could not be seen distinctly, and 
no one could see to read a word in the 
psalm book. Some ministers sent to the 
houses of the people that lived near for 
candles, others sat down and waited for 
the sky to clear, or the coming of the 
Lord to be announced. After a half hour 
of anxious suspense, light slowly returned, 
and the customary life went on. 

Friday, May 19, 1780, will go down in 
history as “ the dark day.” In the morn¬ 
ing the sun rose clear, but was soon over¬ 
cast. The clouds became lowery, and 
from them, black and ominous, as they 
soon appeared, lightning flashed, thunder 
rolled and a little rain fell. Towards nine 
o’clock, the clouds became thinner, and 
assumed a brassy or coppery appear¬ 
ance, and earth, rocks, trees, buildings, 
water and persons were changed by this 
strange unearthly light. A few minutes 
later a heavy black cloud spread over the 
entire sky except a narrow rim at the 
horizon, and it was as dark as it usually is 
at nine o’clock on a summer evening. 
Some ladies in Ipswich were busy weav¬ 
ing that morning, and at this stage of the 
darkness were compelled to relinquish 
their labor. 

Fear, anxiety and awe gradually filled 
the minds of the people. Women stood 
at the door looking out upon the dark 
landscape; men returned from their labor 
in the fields ; the carpenter left his tools, 
the blacksmith his forge, the tradesman 
his counter. Schools were dismissed, and 
tremblingly the children fled homeward. 
Travellers put up at the nearest farm¬ 
house. “What is coming?” queried 
every lip and heart. It seemed as if a 
hurricane was about to dash across the 
land, or as if it was the day of the con¬ 
summation of all things. 

Candles were used, and hearth-fires 
shone as brightly as on a moonless even¬ 
ing in autumn. At Haverhill, a person 
twenty rods away could not be seen, and 
one person could not be distinguished 
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from another in a room having three large 
windows. 

Fowls retired to their roosts and went 
to sleep, cattle gathered at the pasture 
bars and lowed, frogs peeped, birds sang 
their evening songs and bats flew about. 
But the human knew that night had not 
come. 

“ Men prayed and women wept; all ears grew 
sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law.” 

In some places, excited persons ran 
about the streets shouting, “ The day of 
judgment is at hand!”. People asked 
forgiveness of each other for wrongs done 
to them. Others prayed for the first and 
last time. A number of sailors, with 
bravado, went noisily along the streets in 
Salem, crying out to the ladies they met, 
“ Now you may off your rolls and high 
caps.” 

Dr. Nathaniel Whittaker, pastor of the 
Tabernacle church in Salem, held relig¬ 
ious services in the meeting house, and 
preached a sermon in which he main¬ 
tained that the darkness was supernatural. 
Congregations came together in many 
other places. The texts for the extem¬ 
poraneous sermons were invariably those 
that seemed to indicate that the darkness 
was consonant with scriptural prophecy.* 
Devout fathers gathered their families 
around them in their homes and con¬ 
ducted religious services; and for a few 
hours Christians were stirred to activity, 
and non-professors earnestly sought for 
salvation, expecting 

“ To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud.” 

The darkness was most intense shortly 
after eleven- o’clock. The afternoon was 
somewhat lighter, the brassy appearance 
of the morning returning just before sun- 

*Such texts as these were used: Is. xiii: io; 
Ezek. xxxii: 7, 8; Joel, ii: 31; Math, xxiv: 29, 
30; Rev. vi: 12. 


set. The clouds then returned, and the 
evening was the darkest, probably, that 
the people of New England have ever 
experienced, though the moon was full 
and rose at nine. With the night the 
gloom and fear passed, and the sunlight 
of another day was never more wel¬ 
comed. 

Though the darkness extended over the 
central portions of New England, it was 
most dense in Essex county, this being 
the centre, probably, of the mass of clouds 
that retained the smoke in so uncommon 
a manner. 


ANCIENT PERKINS PAPERS. 

The lineage of George Perkins and 
Katherine his wife of Abbots Salford in 
the County of Warwick, yeoman. 

Elizabeth eldest Daughter of Geo 
Perkins baptized. 

Beatrice, Daughter of Geo. Perkins 
baptized. 

Joanni, Daughter of Geo Perkins bap¬ 
tized May 14, 1571 

Anne, Daughter of Geo Perkins bap¬ 
tized Feb. 28, 1573. 

Thomas, Son of Geo. Perkins baptized 
Feb. 14, 1576 

William, son of Geo Perkins baptized 
Jan. 1, 1579 

Frances Daughter of Geo Perkins 
baptized April 23, 1583. 

The Lineage of William Perkins of 
London merchant taylor by Katherine his 
first wife married May 22 1603, which 
Katherine deceased Sept. 18, 1618 

Bathshua, his first born May 24, 1605 

William, bom August 25, 1607 

John Perkins born January 1608. 

Toby Perkins bom March 1609 

Sarah Perkins bom on Low Sunday 
April 19, 1612. 

Rebeckah Perkins bom June 27, 1614. 

Harington bom March 30 1615. 

And by Mary his second wife Daughter 
of mr. George Purchase of Thaxsted in 
the County of Essex being married March 
30 1619, which Mary deceased Octob 29, 



